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CHAPTER ONE 


The day had passed quicker than we noticed and the 
heap of peanuts we were sorting was still as big. 
Evening breeze was already making its unannounced 
advent and this time with a loud chill that would run 
down the spine, sending my fingers shivering like one 
with arthritis. I had only filled eighty-five bags out of 
the daily hundred required of me. I was used to 
working overnights to meet my daily quota and I had 
carefully packed my coffee-brown jacket I inherited 
from my father, the only tiling I was allowed take after 
his demise. It had seen me through coldest days and 
even nights. 

“Hurry up lazy one! I don’t want to spend the whole 
night here,” mmbled Kizito the foreman. His short 
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sermon was obviously directed to me. 

Most of my workmates were men. Tough men. 
They had grown up in the farms and knew each other 
very well. They knew how to bribe the foreman and 
have him inflate figures on his worksheet. It was a 
hypocrisy they enjoyed as they were manned enough to 
do the work by midday. They would shed themselves 
under some tree on a spot they would unanimously 
approve each day. There, they would drink homebrew 
while chanting and chatting. Stories exchanged were 
mostly farm compound gossip. Who took whose wife. 
Who was caught making out with who. Things I 
abhorred to hear. 

I looked up to face the man who had summoned 
for my attention. There he was! In overalls half his 
length and huge gumboots as if it were a 
compensation. He released the last blow of a thick 
vapor of smoke from his black lips and the smell 
attested that he had just finished smoking. To confirm 
my thoughts, he threw a stub of a rolled up newspaper, 
a home-made cigarette, to the ground and menacingly 
crushed it with his heavy gumboots. Everything about 
this man was frightening. Even his smile! It carried 
malice. All the bribe I could afford was a petrified smile 
back. 

“Almost done,” I assured him. He would have 
loved it if I had given him a coin or two to accompany 
my promise but where on earth was I supposed to get 
them? I was, as a matter of fact, raising money to go to 
the big city and see if I could make a living. I had to 
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work in the farm for at least a good month to afford 
bus fare and to rent a room for at least two months 
when I get there. Mine was a well prearranged idea, at 
least so had I thought. 


My mother had passed on a few months prior and 
my uncles had never thought I was supposed to be a 
living tiling either. They were against my being ever 
since the day I was born. My mother was a Chewa and 
so was all her family. When she went to Lilongwe for 
school, she met Hastings, a Tumbuka who was to be 
my father. 

“My daughter, you come from a pure Chewa tribe 
and we cannot allow you to marry a witch’s son. 
Tumbukas eat human flesh and we cannot allow a 
hyena in our flock!” My grandmother had disproved. I 
was then already in my mother's womb. They went 
ahead and married without her family's approval. 

I was a product of a forced fumble and in most 
fairies, destined for doom. True, it was. My father died 
after a car accident while I was learning to walk. My 
mother narrated this history every night and each time 
with tears cascading from her reddened eyes. First as 
history worth passing then a bedtime story that usually 
gave me passage to nightmares. 

The breast she gave suck to me was equally cursed. 
She developed a tumor and a cancer that would 
eventually overtake her. She succumbed in death 
leaving behind her, a curse; me. If Tumbukas were 
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indeed witches and wizards, their spells had been spelt 
correctly on me. Everything about me seemed to be 
painstakingly painful. 

My uncles would have eaten in the same plate with 
a leper than have me in their homes. They saw danger 
and grim synonymous with my being. It was easier for 
them to cook for dogs than have me eat their leftovers. 
The son of doom, the Tumbuka goblin, mfithi... all 
these were my pet names. My mother had told me to 
make lemonade if life keeps throwing lemons yet still I 
wish I had asked for the recipe. All she left was a note 
scribbled, ‘At the farms you shall find your life.’ 

One summer morning, she set off for a firewood 
quest into the Nyala thick forest. What returned from 
there was bad news. A hunter brought the sad news 
that he heard a sharp loud scream then dead silence. 
He had courage to make attempts to figure out what 
had happened. He faced his horror. Mother's lifeless 
body was hopelessly on the ground. There was nothing 
within his means that could bring her back. By the time 
she was brought home in some traditionally made 
sepulcher, her whole countenance had changed. We 
only could identify her through her clothes. 

She had to be buried the same day. 

So long was my curse. Each day I would go and seat 
beside her grave, about five feet away from our two 
mud huts. I would listen to her whispers carried in the 
rushing winds. I would hear her sing for me songs she 
sang while I was a toddler on her laps. Sometimes she 
whispered ideas and invaluable advice. 
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Sometimes I would learn from sad experience that 
it was my own mind playing tricks on me. I was only 
twelve and life seemed to stretch into eternities ahead 
of me. What was my fate and destiny? A question I 
dreaded to answer. I had moments I would pray for 
death. I even dug my own grave, literally, besides my 
mother's hoping to join her on the other side of the 
veil. I then realized death only comes to those who 
wish to live... 


It was getting dark and Kizito was not amused. He 
reached for the walkie-talkie and enquired on the 
whereabouts of the farm tractor which was supposed 
to come and collect sacks of peanuts we had spent the 
whole day picking. The other end allowed me pity. The 
driver asked for an hour to arrive. ‘That should be 
enough to finish,’ I told myself. One by one, my fellow 
laborers left and checked out with Kizito while I was 
obviously going to be the last. I also had to wait, 
nonetheless, for the tractor so it would ferry me to the 
farmhouse then walk the remaining five kilometers 
home. At least this notion gave me a little patience with 
my own self. 

“Young man,” started Kizito unveiling his yellowish 
teeth, “this place is not for you.” He reached closer and 
peeped directly into my eyes. “You should try the city” 
he ordered, “there are better opportunities for the 
weak there. At least you would have to use your mind 
than strength. Here we work hard, there they work 
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smart.” He finally made sense to me! Little did he knew 
I had already outwitted him. I had always perceived 
him as having a mind seven cans short of a six-pack 
but he gained my respect in an instant after this advice. 
The city had many opportunities. You could be 
rewarded by the police for just telling them details that 
would lead to the arrest of criminals. Political criminals 
were the most wanted. I was sure I was going to be 
helpful and, more so, get a reward and make a life. 

I found myself preparing for a seemingly 
insurmountable odd, taking off to the big city, 
Lilongwe. I had no option. I had worked hard to raise 
the money and nothing was going to stop me. I tried 
to find clothes I could pack in my plastic shopping bag. 
I managed to pack my two t-shirts both acquired from 
the farm. Both were still strong and new and had a 
peanuts advert message on them. I also took my 
Christmas pants I had been given two Christmases 
before and short pants mom had sewn from a flour 
bag. My flops needed a thorough wash first but they 
qualified after I bmshed them by the river. 

The eve of my departure was spent trying to learn 
city lingo and slang. I wished to fit in perfectly. Zodiac 
Radio station had good DJs for the job. I tried their 
ascent and for the good part, I was impressed with my 
progress. I promised myself not to stare long at 
skyscrapers as this would be a sign of a newcomer - I 
had overheard someone say so. Then somewhere 
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among my mother's papers, I found letters I went 
through. Love letters between her and my dad. Some 
were still as new. There was one that stood out, written 
on pink paper. It looked relatively new and had a scent 
of perfume. It clearly was an old letter but was 
somewhat odd to be that fresh. I went through it like 
all others and was struck at the words that were as 
relevant to me as they would have been to them, ‘soon 
we will be a family again.’ 

Were it not for the word ‘again’, my mind could 
have conjured up a belief that my mom had been in 
some affair I knew not of. Still, if these words were 
penned at the deathbed of my dad, how was he 
intending to have Inis family be with him soon? The 
pink paper might be from a hospital, I concluded. If he 
meant that life was too short therefore the use the of 
the word ‘soon’ was justified. But then, he was dying 
and the handwriting didn't show pain and agony of a 
man on his deathbed let alone, a bedridden accident 
victim destined for death. Could my mother's untimely 
death be part of father's final wish and prayer? If so, 
then certainly I was going to die soon because their 
family shouldn't be complete without me. 

Curiosity led me to pack this particular letter in my 
bag. Was I destined for death? Only an affirmative 
answer would make sense. If both my parents died 
mysteriously then I was not an exception. I was to die 
and join my family. No wonder why life was a mess for 
me. This would explain why I was never the fortunate 
one and why my uncles thought I was cursed. If they 
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were right, the Tumbukas were bad a people and I 
began to see how my mother was considered naive. She 
thought education had opened her eyes but had 
brought her a curse. She should have listened... 

My dad should have been a magician who left us 
under a spell, I reasoned, or at least his family is playing 
magical tricks. To me, it was possible. We had many 
superstitions we believed. It was possible for one to 
create lightening and strike an enemy. It was possible 
to steal a neighbor’s crops using a whirlwind and it was 
possible for the dead to decide fate of the living. Our 
gods were that weak. It was all before sacrilege 
overtook sacredness. Before we had heads held high by 
education and the so-called ‘emancipation’. It was all 
possible and we loved it that way. Fear was essential, it 
kept us un-daring. Answers were already there before 
questions could be asked and asking too much led to 
anathemas. 

Education destroyed our reasoning, thwarted our 
thinking and enslaved our creativity. Where we had 
more answers, education imposed a way not to be 
sidetracked from. A yardstick was canonized for our 
beliefs and anything outside the given proportions is 
termed ungodly. That’s how education’s emancipation 
enslaved us. We found joy in supposing, knowing is 
mind-numbing. My mind was harrowed up in trying to 
figure out if the Tumbuka, my dad, was simply 
encouraging his lover or he meant his words. It is very 
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human to mean what we are not saying and to say what 
we don't mean. 

Like a sheep going to slaughter, I found myself 
ready for an adventure that laid ahead of me. I gave my 
first ever prayer before I left my room. My lamp was 
very dim and darkness outside my little hut forced its 
way inside. I had to brave through to catch the only 
bus that ferried some to work early on a Monday 
morning to return on a Friday night. If I miss it, I 
would have to wait a week, I reminded myself. 

There was a knock on the door and a silhouette of 
a giant man could be seen from the gaps of wood that 
made my door. A rumbling voice called me by name. 
It was a voice of which I was familiar with but shock 
had overtaken calculative reasoning. Kizito! Came a 
spark of recollection. There he was behind the door 
and behind him, total darkness. 

“I came to escort you, young man. You are too 
weak to contest this darkness alone.” He had decided 
to play godfather. I wondered why he would be that 
caring and considerate. “I had to be tough on you at 
the farm so you wouldn't be too comfortable. Go on 
and find your destiny in the city.” He pulled out an oily 
khaki sealed envelope from his back pocket. In 
gestures, he instmcted me to receive it. Whatever it 
was, I decided not to instantly open it. 

Moments later I was approaching Lilongwe. I had 
been asleep for the bigger part of the journey from 
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fatigue. How could I sleep? I had a mystery to solve on 
one hand and a fear for what lay ahead. There was 
something stiff in my pocket, yes it was the envelope 
Kizito gave me. It was perfect time to meet my 
surprise. Surprisingly, the surprise was not surprising. 
A 500 kwacha note, enough to buy a single plate of 
nshima , and a note written some house address. How I 
wished Kizito had given details about the package he 
had given me. I supposed he wanted me to use the 
money to get to the house whose address he had given. 

I found myself in Lilongwe after a grueling six-hour 
travel from our village in Machingo. The city was a 
buzz, reckless mini-bus drivers defied what I had read 
to be traffic rules. Market vendors added to the 
confusion by bringing live goats for slaughter at their 
stalls while flies sang a rhythmic buzzing song as they 
presumably did a window-shopping orgy from one stall 
to another. The vendors seemed to care less on ridding 
them. They were co-partners in creating confusion and 
pollution. An indomitable team! 

I found my way to the terminus for Area 14 after 
asking for directions from three different individuals. 
They all pointed to the same direction so I was sure. I 
had to dash, jog and mn as I crossed roads even at 
traffic light intersections where I was sure traffic is 
stationary. I found myself in an old and rusty mini-bus 
all my hope in the address I had been given. 

“Here is your stop, young boy,” the conductor 
yelled as the vehicle came to a halt. I jumped off the 
rusty with a deep sense of accomplishment. For the 
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first time in my life, I felt happy to be myself. 

The city was not close to anything I had imagined. 
People seemed less concerned about the welfare of 
each other. The young boys cared less about greeting 
their elders and life seemed generally faster. Across the 
road was a shopping center with two grocery shops, a 
cocktail bar and some dirty tent hedged by a grass 
fence. Inside this particular landmark, loud music was 
playing visibly loud that even two men who passed by 
could not help but sing along. Another drunkard was 
indulging himself in dancing on the verandah of one of 
the shops. Facing directly to the shops were vendor 
stalls. One was occupied by a woman who was in her 
late thirties selling fresh chambo fish which I later learnt 
can only be found in Lake Malawi. She had a choir of 
flies singing for her and she, as a chorister, seemed to 
be helping with the beat as she kept ridding them with 
her hands. Adjacent to her stall was a young man a little 
older than me. He had turned a furrow-plough disc 
from a tractor into a deep-fry pan. Sizzling blackish 
cooking oil bubbling inside. For the entire ten minutes 
I stood there trying to make a plan, I saw him attending 
to different customers. He would use the same oil to 
fry French fries, sweet-potato chips and cassava chips 
all fried in the same pan. An elderly man came and 
stood at the stall and after a few gestures, the young 
man shredded a piece of meat from a dead pig which 
was hanging from a pole on which it had been hoisted 
and threw it into the same oil. 

Unlike most of his customers, this one seemed to 
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be more authoritative to the boy. After a few minutes, 
the young man reached into his pocket and started to 
count money and handed over to the man. He smiled. 
Perhaps it was curiosity or the mere appearance of 
food that made me make a few steps towards the young 
man’s stall. The meat in the pan was turning brownish 
and the smell was irresistible. A part of me was telling 
me to buy something to eat. Potato chips would be a 
great indulgence especially on my first day in the city 
but a more responsible part of me was telling me to 
wait until I know where I was going to sleep. While a 
battle of decision-making was hotly raging in my mind, 
I suddenly found myself already at the stall with both 
the young man and the elderly one staring at me. I later 
learnt that city folks were always wary of pickpockets. 

“ Bivanji ,” I greeted them. 

“Bmno, bwa ?” Came a chorus. 

I reached for my pockets to use the 500 Kwacha 
Kizito had given me but I pulled out the note he had 
given me instead. The man, whom I later learnt was 
called Yamikani, peeked on it. I noticed his visage 
changing and I was not sure why. His eyes turned red 
promptly and he was quivering with ire. He finally 
burst, “Who gave you that? Who are you? Who sent 
you?” His questions were raining enough to flood my 
ability to answer them. I was not sure why he would be 
made at me when all I had said to him was just but a 
greeting. He jumped and pounced at me then 
menacingly grabbed me by the lapels. 

“Yamikani, stop!” The young man tried to stop him, 
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“Why achimwene ? What is wrong mukulu wanga ?” 

“Damister, are you also part of this?” Yamikani 
furiously turned to the young man. 

In a short instance, there was a crowd gathered to 
witness the brawl. I was out of my skin. I could not 
understand why this man would be suddenly violent. I 
saw him gather momentum and fixed a blow 
somewhere between my eyes. That’s all I remember. 
The next time I was conscious, I was in a dark room lit 
with a fading candle. My hands were tightly tied behind 
me with a rope. The same story was tme for my legs. 
Sitting across me was Yamikani. 
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CHAPTER TWO 


My hands were numb and my feet were cold. My 
flops had been removed. I could feel a sore swelling on 
my forehead and the pain of bruises on my elbows. 
Yamikani remained silent as he stared squarely into my 
eyes. I was scared to break the ice; I could only raise 
my face once in a while and then face downwards 
again. I had dreamt of getting a breakthrough in the 
city and here I was, someone’s hostage on my very first 
day. I did not even know the crime I had committed. 

Thoughts of previous warnings about the city 
started to skulk slowly into my mind. I remember one 
telling me that there were gangsters that would hunt 
for human heads to sell in South Africa. There were 
mmors that human heads would be used to catch 
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sharks in the sea that had gold in their bellies. Some 
said people in the city would kill in order to use human 
body parts for rituals in order to get rich. As far as I 
knew, Yamikani did not want any body part of mine. 
He was angry at me. Either there was something I did 
that he did not like or maybe he had mistaken me for 
someone. 

“Who sent you?” He spoke while headed directly to 
where I was tied. He clung my shoulder firmly while 
his reddish eyes fixed squarely still into mine. I had no 
idea what he was talking about. I could not possibly 
guess why he would ask such a question. While my 
mind was taking its triathlon, “Are you going to answer 
me or not?” He added to my confusion. 

“No one sir,” involuntarily, words escaped my 
tongue. 

“Would you make things easier for both of us by 
telling me the truth,” a loud slap landed on my right 
cheek, “only the truth.” 

Two boys entered the room. One of them was not 
a complete stranger, he was the one who was selling at 
the stall, his name — Damister. Damister and Conless 
had been tasked to go through my stuff and check if 
there were anything suspicious. 

“The boy came from Nyala in Machingo today,” 
Conless reported his findings. He must have seen the 
bus ticket I supposed. The duo had read my letter I had 
packed in my plastic shopping bag and concluded that 
I was on a personal quest. They told Yamikani that 
either I was either looking for my father or some of his 
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relatives. They had made a quick guess based on my 
few possessions. They were not sure however, how I 
got Yamikani’s address. He could only nod as the duo 
was making a report of their little investigation. The 
two lads were very brilliant. They seemed to have 
calculated everything with ease. The last part missing 
on their narration was who could have given me the 
house address. That part needed Yamikani himself. 

“Do you know Kizito?” He asked. 

“He is the one who gave me the address.” I 
responded with doubt-filled-relief. 

“Loosen him,” came Yamikani’s redemptive words. 

How magical was Kizito’s name. It had quickly 
turned me from foe to ally. A sinner to saint. The two 
boys untied me from my hostage position. An 
interview with Yamikani quickly took over. He 
enquired on my mission in Lilongwe. I narrated to him 
in details. Some parts of my narration were emotional 
that he would hold me by the shoulders to console. At 
last I had found someone to listen to my cries. I 
discovered that Yamikani was Kizito’s young brother. 

Yamikani’s family was based in Ndirande, Blantyre 
and his father was a Member of Parliament for 
Blantyre. The whole family became somehow 
connected with politics. He narrated the long story that 
night. Yamikani was enlisted to be the president’s 
bodyguard during the time when Kamuzu Banda was 
still president. His brother, Kizito, tried his luck several 
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times to run as a counselor in Ndirande but never had 
the opportunity to win any election. 

Their active participation in politics made their 
father get promoted to the level of the secretary general 
of the United Democratic Party. The appointment was 
done by the president without much consultation with 
other bigwigs. There was one Kondwani Bwanali who 
was contenting and aspiring for the same position. 
Bwanali is said to have lied that Luke Banda, Yamikani 
and Kizito’s father, was plotting to assassinate the 
president. Kamuzu was not amused. 

Those who sympathized with Banda were 
nicknamed the ‘ Mfithis ’ literary meaning the witches. 
Bwanali did not end there. He bade for Banda’s blood. 
One winter night, while everyone had tucked 
themselves in their blankets, at least to those who had 
any, the Banda’s family received unexpected visitors. 
Gunshots straight into their door lock rendered the 
door open. Both Banda and his wife were shot in the 
chest. After sending the two to the ages, the culprits set 
the whole household on fire. The following day the 
newspaper had the headline, “Fire kills a prominent 
politician.” Yamikani pulled a drawer from an old chest 
of drawers and showed me a copy of the newspaper. 
He narrated with more emotions than I had while 
telling him my story. We had connected in or sorrows. 

The story of his father’s death is still concealed. 
Even so, the same Bwanali became president after a 
series of promotions. Their neighbors were warned 
never to tell the truth. There was one who went to the 
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police to tell the truth and he returned there his lips cut 
out by a bayonet. They told him that is the price of 
being big-mouthed. As a result, the real story could 
only be told in the most silent of whispers, of course 
after checking every other direction lest it lands in the 
wrong ear. 

For the fear of their lives, Kizito and Yamikani 
escaped into Mozambique for some few years and 
came back using new names. Matthews became Kizito, 
a name he borrowed from exile while Geoffrey turned 
himself into Yamikani. Both used Mbewe as their new 
surname. When they returned, most of their friends. 
The Mfithis, were still being hunted and killed by 
Bwanali’s sympathizers. Kizito chose to stay in the 
farm where he was employed and because of his good 
reading and writing skills, was made a foreman. He had 
left politics for good and did not want to hear anything 
about it. He considered it a dirty game played but the 
smart. 

Yamikani, on the other hand, was always finding 
himself now and again in direct confrontation with the 
politicians. He was banned to operate any business 
after they found out that he had been funding a 
presidential aspirant. Yamikani had opened businesses 
in Kauma, Ntandire, Nsiliza and in Area 14. He had 
grocery shops that had given him financial muscle to 
be very influential. He would talk politics everywhere 
he was. He would paste political campaign posters on 
his shops unlike most of other businessmen who dared 
not challenge the presidency of Bwanali. 
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One day a brawl started at his shop in Kauma. A 
customer had complained about the raise of price of 
bread then one of his shop attendants, trying to please 
his boss, told the customer that the price had nothing 
to do with the shop but had everything to do with the 
president. The customer did not take well the challenge 
and it resulted in an ugly exchange of words then of 
fists until the customer eventually lost a panel of Inis 
four front teeth. The court ordered that Yamikani 
would have to close down all his shops until he was 
politically neutral or risk facing a sentence. Knowing 
Inis interest in eventually making a pay-back on 
Bwanali, he decided to close down business but he 
continued still in furtively mnning market stalls using 
some young boys who would greatly appreciate some 
employment opportunity of any sorts. 

Damister was hired to run the stall in Area 14 while 
Conless was stationed in Nsiliza. Later on, one by one, 
the boys came and made report with Yamikani. Many 
of them would leave instantly but some tarried for the 
whole night. He had about ten of them. Yamikani 
narrated why he had been harsh on me. The Bwanali 
team had been sending him spies to see how he was 
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coping and find ways to disturb him. He was careful 
not to be noticed that he was still running businesses 
in town. He knew it would mean a jail sentence or at 
least another escape into exile. I quickly understood 
him. I had his home address yet he did not know me at 
all. 

“So what is your name, son?” He finally decided to 
change the subject of our discussion. 

“Peter, Peter Ntini,” I stuttered. 

“A Tumbuka, huh?” 

“Yes...” I was not sure if I was still going to enjoy 
my welcome. 

“Same here,” he gave me some relief, “I will call you 
son now onwards.” 

“ Zikomo ,” I thanked him. I had never found 
someone who would appreciate me for being a 
Tumbuka and I had never had someone who would 
love to call me his son. It all happened so fast that I 
almost went to bed without asking for something to 
eat. The mere thought of eating was only triggered 
when Conless and Damister came with a huge plate 
each. Damister had cassava nshima , pound cassava thick 
porridge while Conless had a plate full of usipa , fresh 
kapenta-size fish from the famous Lake Malawi. 
Yamikani, his three boys and I had to contest each 
other in the same plate. 

Turning to me he asked, “Have you ever heard of 
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Hastings Ntini?” He was asking about my father. I told 
him I knew him. “Do you know where he is now?” 

“He died when I was still young.” 

“Of course, he died... The eye chooses to see what 
it wants to see.” 

He started a new narration altogether. Yamikani 
knew my father and they were both in the same high 
school. My father trained as a pharmacist in Lilongwe 
and I knew that is when he met my mother. Yamikani 
would come to the pharmacy where my father was 
working buying medical supplies for the presidential 
compound where there was a small clinic for those 
who worked within the president’s residents. Because 
of his association with Yamikani, my father became a 
strong sympathizer of the Banda movement. When it 
was identified that he was a pharmacist, the Bwanali 
gang concocted that he was going to be the one who 
was being used by the Mfithis to administer poison to 
president Kamuzu. 

Rumors say Hastings, my father, tried to skip the 
border into North Rhodesia but was stopped by 
members of the intelligence who had received a tip 
from someone who eagerly wanted the reward they 
had promised. Some say he was given a plea bargain if 
he was to lead to the arrest of Luke Banda’s family and 
after futile attempts, they killed him, placed him in a 
car and crashed it in an attempt to make it appear as if 
it was an accident. Some say he went into exile and 
changed his name. They say he went to South Rhodesia 
and found employment in one of the mines. I believe 
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over-excitement over the story had made it earn a lot 
of additives. All I have ever known from my mother 
was that he died after a car accident and that we had to 
go back to her mral home because the town was no 
longer safe for us. Her family could not accept that she 
had brought a Tumbuka child and, moreover, that she 
was an enemy of the state. Because of this, her family 
decided not to have any social affairs with her. 

The bitterness grew each day. When a newer 
version of Hasting’s story sprang up, my uncles would 
try to harvest it with more on their sister. Although she 
could have easily got married again, she feared the 
worst and her fear kept her aloft. They said she was 
arrogant. She cared less about what they said. I could 
see that there was a clear distinction between her and 
the other village women who barely saw the door of a 
classroom. She had power in her weakness. She had 
freedom in her oppression. She made me realize that a 
man bound in chains may be freer than one sitting in 
the king’s court. Freedom is a matter of the mind. She 
had no one to boss her around unlike most of her peers 
from the village whose husbands would spent the 
whole day drinking homebrew and tujilijili , home-made 
liquor made from distilled homebrew. 

To make matters worse, men who spend the whole 
day doing nothing are usually the ones who expect their 
wives to do everything. Every now and then, there 
would be a call to stop a husband beating up his wife. 
Canning of women and children is always the order of 
the day. Perhaps it was because the girls are ready to 
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enter into marriages at the age of twelve, before they 
even enjoy the blessings of puberty. As young as they 
are, you would see them lining up early in the morning 
to the Nyala River to fetch water before wild animals 
would stir it into reddish mud-shake. They had to plan 
to go there as a group otherwise the earliest worm 
would get eaten by the fish. There were hyenas that 
would be yet in their caves and meeting one alone 
would be a fateful contest for mortality. A winner- 
takes-all prototype. 

After a two-hour water hunt, they would return and 
make fire and heat water for their husbands to bath. 
More of a cultural rite as most them would take bathing 
as a project in a more literal sense. The smell in their 
armpits attested to it. The only part of their hands they 
would bath involuntarily would be their hands at the 
arrival of nshima. Food, to the lazy, is always a god that 
fits inside a plate. More of a reason than an excuse for 
their laziness, they would say it created a foundation in 
the stomach upon which alcohol would safely rest. 
After gobbling down the Mt Everests in their plates 
and bringing them down to an altitude lower than the 
sea-level, they would bid farewell only to return after 
midnight, completely smashed waiting for the morning 
to repeat the routine. 

After meals, women and children would go into the 
fields under the watchful eye of a scorching sun. Even 
the earth was unforgiving to them. Making an 
impression on the hard red clay was not an easy task, 
not even for the hoe. With sweat superfluity down their 
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faces, one could see them every now and then pausing 
to stand for a longer while each consecutive time with 
hands on their waists, like a two-handled cup, then 
hopelessly carrying on with the self-imposed slavery. 
They needed the grains. Nshima should be eaten at 
least twice a day and failure to produce enough grains 
spelt an invitation for starvation. More to that, the 
husbands would not face the mere description of being 
told he married a lazy wife. A bounteous harvest meant 
the woman would have a season’s worth of praise from 
other villagers. 

The battle for such supremacy would cause malice 
and, at times, bitterness. No woman dared have an 
equal contender. Once there was a fight as one accused 
the other of using voodoo to make their fields make 
more yields. It started as an assumption then another 
made it a declaration until it eventually fell in the ear of 
the offended. The issue was resolved by the village 
chief who made the offender pay a goat to the 
offended and a chicken to the chief as a cost for the 
trial. 

In days of hunger and drought, it was the chief who 
would have something to eat. Every petty issue he 
attended to, he was to be paid. Sometimes a hen, a goat, 
a sack of maize. He was even paid for gracing a funeral. 
He too was a medium for further exploitation of 
women in his village. For each trial on domestic 
violence, he would always blame the woman. He did so 
in order to keep what he termed, ‘social order’. To him 
it was a God-given right for men to be superior to their 
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female counterparts. He also feared that if he rules in 
favor of the feminine, he would be setting a time-bomb 
on the tick. Any of his half-a-dozen wives would easily 
follow suit and he be found wanting. To keep his 
family in line, he made sure he was tough on the village 
women. I knew mother owed him a goat after she was 
in a fight with one of my uncles. She did not bother 
pay it. They said it would bring bad omen on her. She 
did not care. A friend of hers opted to pay on her 
behalf lest the ancestors would be so angry as to not 
send rains as it was widely believed. She stopped her. 
It rained bountifully that year than any other year 
before and after it. 

I later learnt life in the towns was different. A wave 
of equal rights was sweeping through but not without 
an obvious challenge. The male politicians felt the heat. 
The country had more females than males and this 
imbalance was more unbalanced than the imbalances 
they perpetrated. The cold war was more exciting to 
the spectator than to those involved. One or two 
women had found themselves in some leadership 
positions in some cooperates, in the civil service and 
reduced expectations in the homes. However, politics 
was a totally a different tale to tell... 

After eating and sharing some stories, I was feeling 
sleepy. I had had a long day already. Conless brought 
back my flops, “These must be yours,” he said as he 
threw them at my feet. 
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“Since you will be staying with us,” Yamikani 
cleared Inis throat before finishing, “we thought it 
would be good for both of us that we keep your little 
money with us.” I could not oppose. 

Damister followed with greyish blankets that 
proved to have seen better days and thirsty for a wash. 
He placed them on a table and swept abruptly the place 
that had been dined on and prepared the place for us 
to sleep. 

Sleeping was easy but staying asleep the whole night 
was another story. 

In what seemed to be a short while from sleep, 
anxiety brought me back to the land of the living. My 
palms were sore and so were my soles. Blood was 
dripping as if they had been peeled using a razor blade. 
I could not scream, mother taught me screaming is for 
small girls. I could not cry, she also told me crying is 
for toddlers. The pain was getting worse. What had 
happened? I finally screamed. A loud sharp scream. It 
woke Conless and Damister could only make an 
impression of a ruminant animal chewing its cud only 
to swallow in a jiffy. 

Conless seemed to know what had gone wrong. He 
pointed somewhere under a nearby table. A makeshift 
table make out of bamboo reeds with its bent legs 
expressing more than five years of service. Under it a 
clever-looking rat with its ears erected heavenwards 
with eyes keenly fixed upon us. There he was! My pain- 
inflictor. Then creeping slowly like an advancing 
tarantula, it hastily picked a small piece of usipa that 
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was on the ground and hastily made a quick turn back 
to disappear into the thick darkness that enveloped 
anything that was not within the proximity of the dim 
light of the candle. 

I had forgotten to wash my hands after eating and 
the little rascal had decided to pick the leftovers. 
Conless escorted me outside so I could wash my hands 
at the tap. There we met another intruder. A thief 
trying to break into the neighbor’s home. He was by 
the window with what seemed to be a claw he was 
using to open. 

“Thief Thief” Conless blew the tmmpet that woke 
everyone in our house except Damister who later told 
us the following day that all that transpired became 
incorporated into part of his nightmare he had had. 
Catching the thief became an effortless endeavor as his 
coat got stuck on the fence as he tried to jump. Sooner 
than we noticed, a sizeable number of neighbors were 
surrounding the scene. Some swearing, some scolding 
and the hostile ones throwing anything that their hands 
could pick at the thief. One was holding the thief by 
the lapels while another making hand deliveries of 
instant justice. It quickly became quite a scene. More 
lively than any midday. 

After the police were called to take what had 
remained of him, Conless narrated how a thief was 
literary put into flames in Nsiliza one afternoon. I was 
only wondering how my stay would be like in the city 
if already I met a lot than I could swallow on my very 
first day. I later realized that having an all-night sleep 
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free of disturbances was a miracle that would come 
once in a while. One day the police would wake you up 
looking for someone they suspect is kept at the place 
we stayed. Another day it would be the rowdy youths 
from Bwanali’s political party trying to just give 
suspected the Mfithis movement members a sleepless 
night. Sometimes it would be just the rats or the 
neighbor caught in the mischief of infidelity. 
Sometimes it would be a combination of more than 
one event. 


I knew there was more to my father’s death than 
what I already knew. Besides my quest to finding a 
belonging in the city, I knew there was another quest 
to hunt for every information about my father’s death. 
The other idea was to at least find one of his relatives 
so that I also hear their side of the story of mother’s 
marriage to him. An adventure was about to begin. 
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We woke up early the following day. My hands and 
feet had been relieved from their pain. Conless had 
already bathed by the time I woke up. He was going to 
church. Damister had other plans, the national soccer 
team had a match with Gambia so was going to listen 
to the commentary on his Walkman radio. He had 
charged the batteries using a broken solar panel the 
previous day. Yamikani briefly checked on us and we 
exchanged greetings. Yamikani was going to watch a 
guleivamkulu dance preparations in Kauma hence he had 
allowed everyone an off-day since he knew most 
people would be at the event. I had been given an 
option to join any of them and I chose to spend the 
day with another Tumbuka, Yamikani. He signaled in 
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hand gestures that I should follow him into his room. 
I did. 

His bedroom had a strange smell I could not 
associate with anything. A bed on one corner and a 
small wardrobe starring at the bed from an opposite 
corner with its door off the hinges. Some pairs of shoes 
that had seen better days lining up under the bed. 
There was a wooden stool close to where the 
headboard would have been and that is where he 
invited me to seat. 

He seemed not sure on what he was supposed to 
say but I could tell he had a lot to say. He opened the 
only window to the room and a slight blow of the 
morning breeze helped reduce the outlandish odor. 
For the first time, I realized his resemblance to Kizito. 
He seemed to have advanced more in age that I had 
presumed the previous night yet he was still quick and 
full of youthful energy. His face spoke volumes in a 
language I could not interpret. 

“Son, how strong is your heart?” He asked me the 
simplest question yet the most difficult to answer. 

“What do you mean?” 

“Are you man enough to carry a burden - a secret 
that carries life or death?” He said while closing the 
door that was slightly ajar as if to keep every word 
within the four walls of his small bedroom. 

“I can only try,” I tried not to be totally assuring. 
He looked at me for what seemed to be ages with his 
thumb and index finger rubbing his thick moustache. 
He wasn’t sure of what he was doing, I presumed. He 
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was about to tell me something that would be equally 
a burden for me yet I was only left to guess. As a 
political being and judging on the subjects of the 
previous night, I could only suppose that what he was 
about to tell me was going to be somehow inclined to 
politics. 

“It is about your father.” I literally jumped out of 
my skin for a moment. The very mentioning of my 
father somehow made my heart beat faster. The stories 
he had told me the previous night about his 
acquaintances with had totally consumed my thoughts. 
I had tried to dig more but it seemed he only knew him 
as just a guy at the pharmacy who got mixed up in a 
political fiasco that would end his life. It seemed there 
was nothing more that Yamikani could narrate beyond 
the car crash and the eventual death of my father. He 
had closed the door and he was speaking in the lowest 
voice, hardly audible to anyone even to someone who 
was inside the room but not close to him as I was and 
it seemed he had utmost fear in the very utterance. 

“You know more than what you told me?” I tried 
to hasten him to what I thought would be more 
meaningful in my quest for a belonging. If I know what 
really happened to my father or at least connect with 
anyone from his family, I would have made the greatest 
accomplishment in my entire life. I have always wanted 
to be connected with my bloodline. Moreover, after 
meeting with Yamikani, I had, for once, been proud to 
be a Tumbuka and I knew there was more to be proud 
of only if I knew better who I was. My identity 
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mattered most. I felt my quest was finally yielding 
fancied results. Yamikani was the key. 

“Yes,” he replied, “would you mind talcing a walk 
with me today? There are things you must now know. 
You have proven to be a man by taking a lonely journey 
here. You are brave like him. They were right when 
they said, ‘the fruit does not fall far away from the tree.’ 
Get ready so we walk before it gets very hot in the day” 

He was right. The sun in Lilongwe was hotter than 
hell. One would literally fry an egg in the heat. As a 
result of the scorching heat, there was not so much 
vegetation nor crop farming done and the reddish clay 
dust would turn everything red. The heat reigned 
without any possible contender. Even the winter, it was 
just a series of whirlwinds dancing in the sun playing 
some mischief of blowing off women’s chikenges or - at 
worst - de-roofing poorly thatched squatter shacks 
that were randomly planted around Kauma and 
Nsiliza. 

Spring was the worst. The phrase, ‘it never rains but 
pours,’ would come to life. Dark clouds would gather 
without prior notice. The meteorological department 
could not accurately detect them either, making the 
listening of weather report a sheer waste of time. They 
would gather momentum in a few seconds bullying the 
city dwellers with loud cracks of lightning and fierce 
winds then hailstorm and in no time, all paths would 
be streams all paying tribute to the crocodile infested 
Lilongwe river. It was in this season that it would be 
hard to cross this river as both its loud roar and its 
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aggressive flow were life threatening to anyone who 
dared cross it. Bamboo bridges that people in Kauma 
would erect time and again to cross over to Area 24 
would get washed at every downpour of these rains. 
Those who would put these bridges back made easy 
business by making anyone who wants to cross pay a 
fee of ten kwachas. A fee to compensate the risk they 
would have taken in making these bridges. 

Crossing these bamboo bridges was not in itself any 
safer. Only one pedestrian was allowed to cross at a 
time. Walking there would take both courage and skill 
as the dancing bamboo poles would make a successful 
crossing over a heavenly miracle. One side of the river 
was home to squatters who had nothing to call their 
own. Even the clothes they wore were second-hand 
donations from well-wishers outside the country. Mud 
houses reinforced with bamboo poles and thatched 
with dried grass defined much of the place. Those who 
wished a fancier living would cast mud bricks from 
hard clay and then use these unbaked bricks. Some 
would even go a longer way in using metal roofing 
sheets to create a social gap by going a cut above the 
rest. The settlement in Kauma was no different from 
that of Nsiliza. It was in Kauma that Yamikani would 
get me a stall to sell from. 

On the other side of the river, a different story 
could be told. A new low density suburb area occupied 
much of the land that was on a hilly place. This is where 
most popular people, the ministers and politicians, 
lived. At the summit of the same hill, rested the 
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presidential residence. The higher you go, the cooler it 
becomes... 

They too, in Area 24, had nothing to call their own. 
The money they lavishly spent in building mansions 
wasn’t theirs either. It was money stolen in corruption 
from those who would have hard-earned it. It was the 
sweat and the blood of the Kauma and Nsiliza 
squatters that had inflated their bellies and fattened 
their wallets yet they would lend a blind ear to their 
cries of woe. 

A bridge to cross the Lilongwe River for driving 
individuals was in itself, a bottleneck. It was built 
behind Area 12, another high wall, gated area beyond 
reach to a simple pedestrian. As if that was not enough, 
flags were hoisted on wooden white poles on both 
sides of the road up until the road reaches the gate of 
the presidential compound then a left turn would sift 
those going to Area 24. Whether the flags were a 
symbol of patriotism or they meant whoever uses this 
road is the real Malawian, nobody knew. 

After eating leftover nshima from last night as our 
breakfast, we took a stroll that eventually lead us to the 
guleivamkulu dance festival preparations. 

Yamikani decided that we pass through a place he 
said was going to give me inspiration. We walked 
towards the shops at which I had dropped off on my 
way from Machingo. Connecting the dots, I could tell 
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Yamikani’s home was just a stone throw away from the 
bus stop. It was my first time walking the distance. The 
previous time, I was carried unconscious. We then 
crossed a road that seemed busier than most of the 
roads in Area 14. Yamikani, my self-appointed tour 
guide, told me it led to the airport. It made sense. By 
nine in the morning, I had seen more planes flying 
above me than I had seen in my entire lifetime. There 
was a calm ache on my neck as I could not help ogling 
them each time they mmbled in either take-off or 
landing as a closer look was more than satisfactory 
since the next ambition - to board one - was far¬ 
fetched. 
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Soon after crossing the airport road, another 
spectacular landmark caught my attention. There was 
almost an acre of tarred open space with a statue of 
Kamuzu Banda raising his fist heavenward. Behind the 
statue was a tower. After pleading with Yamikani for a 
little indulgence, we eventually went even closer to the 
statue. It was standing on polished granite stone cuboid 
with each corner impressed ‘unity, peace, freedom, 
justice’ the four national values. Yamikani looked 
spitefully at the statue. I knew why. Then he pointed 
me to something that he had described as, ‘the most 
part’. The tower had a darker polished granite stone 
standing behind the statue. 

On the wall was a list of war veterans from Malawi 
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who had fought in the Second World War “These are 
the real heroes,” remarked Yamikani. The list was not 
a short one. The Britons had taken strong men from 
among their colonies to go and fight for them in the 
World War. 

“Peter Ntini?” I was stupefied to see my namesake 
on the list. 

“Yes, your grandfather.” 

For about an hour, Yamikani took time to narrate 
the events that took place during the World War. 
During the time, we were under the British colony. 
They placed boarders and separated us as a people of 
Africa. The country was named Nyasaland - ‘nyasa 
itself meaning dirt or trash. To create an indomitable 
colony, they besieged land North and South which they 
named Northern and Southern Rhodesia named after 
Cecil John Rhodes, the leader of a pioneer group of 
colonizers. 

The white settlers came and took control of all our 
means of production so much that they became living 
gods - borrowed gods - to replace the gods our 
ancestors had ever known. Ever since, they maintained 
their dominance and influence until they swept the 
whole continent off its feet. Bivana - a lord or master - 
we still call their descendants. They walk still with 
heads held high in the streets they built on top of our 
forefathers’ graves while we dig new ones to bury our 
hopes. At their command, seas rise and as demigod as 
they are, they have power to take life or to give it. 

When they needed men to fight a war on their 
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behalf, not even theirs, they hand-picked mighty men 
of valor from among their subjects in Africa. A decree 
was made from the queen mother and without much 
delay, men were chosen and shipped as cargo to the 
war lands. This was not the first time Africans were 
taken from their homes. The first time, they never 
returned. They were taken into foreign lands where 
they were taken into slavery where they would be sold 
at an auction at a price cheaper than that of an ox. The 
second time, they returned dead. The plight of Africa. 

“You hear an uncircumcised barbarian claiming that 
Africans are mere savages. How could we have 
developed when our fathers were sold for a pair of 
shoes? How could we have been strong when our 
fighters fought wars they did not start?” Yamikani 
fumed as he narrated. 

There was a time when more soldiers were needed 
to fight Germany and her allies during the World War 
and Britain used slavery from her colonies to fight in 
the war. Nyasaland was not spared. It was during that 
time that my grandfather was taken to go and fight. He 
did not know why he was fighting nor whom he was 
supposed to fight. He only followed orders to become 
some hero. 

“I will tell you what to do after supper tonight. I do 
not want to spoil your first day in the city,” he said as 
he started heading forward after assuming accurately 
that I had gone through the letter enough to 
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understand its contents. Something told me some 
mystery was awaiting me and my blood could not rush 
any faster. I had found more than I needed yet curiosity 
was competing equally with anxiety in my little brain. I 
also had a hunch that mother had not told me much 
about father and the reason was something beyond fear 
for my tribal misfit in the Nyala village. It had far deep 
roots than I had assumed and the moment of 
reckoning was nigh and that gave me joy second to 
none. The following days were going to be full of 
discoveries as Yamikani’s newly-found minion. 
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Kauma village was serene, almost everyone had left 
their homes for Nkhotakhota soccer field where the 
gulervamkulu dances were being held. Here and there, 
one could see few people busy tending to some other 
business which could not by any chance be completely 
ignored such as home chores, watering of gardens and 
a few drunkards who felt the very notion of leaving 
their daily drinking for this social gathering was a mere 
waste of a chance to drown themselves in liquor. Even 
those who were in their normal business seemed in a 
msh to hasten up and join others at the dusty open 
fields to watch the dances of the masked men. 

When we approached Nkhotakhota, a thick vapor 
of dust welcomed us and a vibe of excitement instantly 
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filled the atmosphere. An open truck whose trailer was 
the temporary stage was parked somewhere close to 
one of the goalposts of this bare field with the audience 
occupying the rest of the ground. Group after group, 
teams competing to represent Lilongwe in the national 
tournament wrestled in dance. The dance described 
mostly by toes mbbing on the ground and an energetic 
switch of legs frontwards and backwards was 
entertainment enough to draw crowds from all four 
corners of Lilongwe. Even the elderly were there. The 
kids, mimicking the dancers, represented a major 
portion of the audience - a lion’s share. 

Even though the dance was meant for the 
competitors to sift themselves and have a better 
representation of their province, the crowd seemed to 
care less about the competition. They simply enjoyed 
the spirit of getting together and enjoy themselves as a 
communal family. It was the only day they had to rest 
from their daily cares and have quality time with friends 
and neighbors. It was, to them, more meaningful than 
Christmas. More so, it only came once a year. The 
finals were always held in Blantyre but going there 
would be a project on its own as bus fare posed a tall 
order on the peasantry finances that most of the 
Lilongweans could afford. 

The excitement of the day came to a cautious 
advancement as a menacing dark cloud began to sneak 
slowly into the azure sky that punctuated the morning 
of the day. Yamikani had found us a seating spot where 
he had identified a handful of acquaintances. I felt the 
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most uncomfortable to be around seniors and at the 
same time, strangers. He introduced me as one of ‘his 
boys’ and that was enough for the guys to know me, 
my name was but a secondary thing. 

“This is Kapito, Mtinta, Levi, Mchira, Ngwelete, 
Tauzi...” He went on and on trying to introduce he 
thought would be of interest to me but the list was too 
long for my small brain to recall. I would only nod as 
if we were in unison. 

Mtinta was one particular one to remember on the 
day. He was all sober until a sip of their shared brew 
and in an instant, he acted all dmnk. Many knew him 
as the worst drunkard Kauma had ever known but 
since I had nothing to do, I carried a little research on 
him. I concluded, he simply faked being drunk so he 
could get away with anything he wished to do. 

One minute, he was dancing then the next shouting 
at women, especially those he knew their words were 
incapacitated to undress him, then trying to grab a 
lunch-box from some teenager. He surely represented 
the most savage part of humanity. The more people 
laughed, the more he indulged in more mischief. I 
almost lost track of his nuisance caricature but not until 
after I saw a huge crowd running to one corner of the 
playfield where he was receiving a generous delivery of 
blows from some muscular guy — he had touched the 
wrong button! 

Besides Mtinta’s instant justice, the day went slowly 
at half the speed of smell. Even the crowd was getting 
smaller and smaller as time moved. By sunset, they 
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announced the winners to the remaining few. The 
villagers had mostly returned to their homes and 
several columns of smoke danced heavenwards - 
proof that people were already preparing dinner at the 
end of this over-estimated dance festival. 

When we returned to Area 14, Damister had tucked 
himself into a blanket, Malawi had lost to Gambia and 
that came with a fever to him. He was pale and weak. 
Conless was no better. After a few hours at church, he 
had spent the remainder of the day playing soccer at an 
open field next to Maula prison in Area 10. Yamikani, 
on the other hand, was in jovial spirit. He had had a 
drink or two while in Kauma. He was talking too much 
too. 

That night, before going to bed, he opened up more 
on the issues to do with my dad’s background. He said 
there is an uncle of mine down in Mchisi whom he 
knew of. Mchisi was a village across Lake Malawi 
where there was much concentration of the Tumbuka 
people. Because of their segregation by the 
government, there was not much development done in 
that part of the country. There was still no school nor 
hospital after over twenty years after independence. 
The only infrastructure built by the government there 
was a prison. The Chewas, who were mostly in power, 
had the fear that a revolt would be imminent if at all, 
the Tumbukas ever get an education and as a result, 
they decided to stop form of progress in that region so 
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as to handicap this tribe. 

Mchisi was to the east of the capital but over five 
hundred kilometers away. Part of the journey included 
being ferried in some makeshift canoes across the 
hundred-kilometer girth of the Lake Malawi. The six- 
hour ride on the bumpy road to the lake was more 
comfortable than the two-hour canoeing-cum-rafting 
buoyant. Overlooking Tanganyika area of the 
neighboring Tanzania was a chilly and barren valley of 
Mchisi where the smell of fish defied all other forms of 
description. 

I was to travel this distance to see my father’s 
brother, Divas. The journey needed more preparation 
than my journey to the city. I had to make sure both 
soul and spirit were ready before taking off. It was my 
opportunity to know whom I really was. 

A quest for one’s identity is one that can only be 
achieved by the bravest of all men. Most of us are weak 
enough to accept any form of identity as long as there 
is no challenge posed or most especially when the 
pseudo identity comes with privileges. My heart aches 
to see the youth of today who worry less about their 
truest identity; who sell their birthright for a moss of 
portage. I knew I was a Tumbuka and I wanted to 
know how Tumbukas live and how do they die. I was 
going to be happy in knowing what my people believed 
in and what made them a Tumbuka tribe. I was happy 
that ever since I stepped on the soil of Lilongwe, I had 
been making good progress. 
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For about a month, I engaged in another great 
preparation. Yamikani had given me a stall in Kauma 
to sell French fries, sweet potato fries and cassava fries. 
As a bigger antagonist, the presidential complex where 
the president resided was exactly at an equal distance 
in the opposite direction from the Lilongwe River that 
acted as the mirror line that gave a much improved 
reflection of Kauma. I had found a loving home in 
Yamikani’s camp but there is nothing that quenches 
the thirsts of a man’s heart. We keep wanting more and 
more I was going to get. I could not move forward 
without a long look back. For me to know where to go, 
I deeply needed a clear picture of where I was coming 
from and I had the energy to find out. 

Yamikani would bring me some information he 
thought would be valuable each day to help me put 
together my life’s jigsaw puzzle. Some pieces fitted 
perfectly well while some needed a complete overhaul 
of what I had put together. 
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In a month’s time, I had managed to earn enough 
commission from Yamikani and I thought it wise to 
use it to go to Mchisi and then return after I had seen 
this Divas. Yamikani gave me back the money he had 
taken the day I arrived in Lilongwe. Damister and 
Conless also donated a few kwachas each to help me 
with my travels. Conless had plans to buy a camera to 
use as a side-business but he felt I needed the money 
more and insisted that his plans could wait a while. 

On one chilly morning, I found myself on the way 
eastward towards Mchisi; this time with hopes high 
that I was closer to define my descent and find a 
belonging among my people. By five o’clock in the 
morning, I was already seated in the only bus that 
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would arrive by daylight. That would give me ample 
time to move around safety upon arrival before dusk - 
a wise choice, it was. Mchisi is believed to be a scary 
place both physically and spiritually. Those who have 
never been there believe that there were some men- 
eating humans who would make a trap by digging a 
pitfall with sharp arrow-like sticks at the bottom over 
which they would cover with a mat or seating rag. It 
was rumored that it was on these mats that most 
visitors would be asked to seat as though they were 
welcome, only to meet their fate. 

It was also said he world’s highest witch 
concentration was in Mchisi. One would claim that 
while there, he saw an elephant ridding a toddler’s 
bicycle. Another claimed that some teacher was given 
a warning at night by a baboon that had knocked on 
his door while sleeping not to repeat the corporal 
punishment he had given to one of the villagers’ child 
or else he would not like the consequence. Others 
claimed there were markets where witches would sell 
lightning-creating charms that would create lightning 
to strike an enemy even in the mid of summer when 
there is no sign of any rainfall. 

Many things were said about Mchisi so much so that 
even the Tumbukas who came from this part of the 
country would boast whenever provoked that they 
were magically ahead and if one dares cross their way, 
they would deal with them accordingly. Whether these 
claims were accurate or mythical, I was going to have a 
clear encounter with reality before the end the day. I 
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was a Tumbuka and if it was how Tumbukas lived, it 
was how my people lived - how I was also supposed 
to live. 

The journey to Mchisi was quite exhilarating 
because of the fear of the unknown yet grueling as the 
road was not vehicle-worthy. I watched every tree and 
landmark moving backwards - as it were - while we 
negotiated our way through silent forests and edgy 
passes trimmed into a series of high mountains on one 
side with the other side of the road guided by rails not 
strong enough to hold our fully-loaded bus if we were 
to tilt down the nerve-wrecking cliffs. One of these was 
evidently a black spot. Down the cliff were shinny 
metals from wreckages of previous unfortunates. As if 
it was an encouragement, a sign was written from a 
burnt car door, “Alinafe Curves.” The word ‘ Alinafe’ 
literary means ‘He is with us’ in reference to God. 

Religion was the only hope for almost all the 
societies I have ever been with. Even when life is being 
threatened, believers found it easier to find calm in the 
assurance of an afterlife. In the bus, I could spot a 
Catholic there clinging to her prayer beads, Mboni 
yaYehova towards the back seat finding comfort in 
reading one of their tracts. Next to me, a mother, 
possibly going back home after visiting a husband or 
perhaps after making a delivery of fish in Lilongwe 
humming a popular religious song. She had no sign of 
city-ness in her which made me conclude that hers, 
unlike most of the travelers was more of a return 
journey. We eventually found ourselves in the same 
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canoe later that day. 

Getting to the Mchisi inland port was scarier than I 
had imagined. Two tall men made this makeshift boat 
sail on the freshwater lake with one on each end of the 
elongated canoe; creating and restoring equilibrium to 
this suicidal transport. They were only wearing wet 
shorts while their torsos were completely exposed for 
public consumption on them, an African six-pack was 
painstakingly engraved. They knew the art of travelling 
across this lake very well. By day they would make 
hundreds of kwachas from ferrying travelers and by 
night, they would cast nets and draw out the mighty 
chambo fish from its only home in the entire world. 
Sun-dried chambo described all in scenes in Mchisi. 
The smell of the fish mixed with that of wet bamboo 
created a vapor of odors that were hard to miss. 

At last, sometime the horizon was reddish in the 
west, I found myself in the land dreaded by all. Mchisi 
was busier than the village in Machingo I had known 
for the bigger part of my childhood and the people 
there seemed to have lost touch with modernization. 
Some women had body piercings that would literally 
make me jump out of my skin for a moment only to 
return again with much awe and appreciation. Maybe it 
was just a tolerance of my own people. My people. My 
tribe! One would pierce her lips and had a stick fatter 
than my pinky finger running across both lips as if it 
were to lock them. Another would have equally big 
sticks as earrings. Some had these on their noses. A 
fashion I had never seen before. 
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The colonizer had regarded all these as signs of 
witchcraft as they had no respect for the temple of God 
- the human body. The mere fact of a single god was 
not appealing to these people. They had had each of 
their deceased ancestor as part of the god-ship. It was 
their ancestors that brought them rains in the year of 
drought. They would prepare homebrew and pleaded 
with their ancestors in sacred ceremonies not to be 
attended by any women who was in her periods. The 
old and wrinkle-skinned agogos would roar as loud as 
their throats could allow them like male lions until one 
of them would eventually connect with the land of the 
dead. 

The chosen medium would be the mouthpiece of 
the dead giving a passage for the ancestors to guide the 
living. Every word spoken by the spirit medium would 
be adhered to in all the stringency they could afford. 
Deviance from the words of ancestors would amount 
to a dreadful punishment. There was no hypocrisy nor 
lip service like we see in modern worship. Tilings have 
changed in the passage of time. Sacrilege has robbed us 
of our sincerity. The men of God are now actually men 
of gold. Stealing from the poor and giving to the rich. 
All in the name of God. Perhaps this hypocrisy has 
been brought by the love for money that has overtaken 
the love for humanity. The love for popularity. The 
love to live in the moment. Preachers have ceased to 
preach repentance; they now teach dependence on the 
materials. Chastity and morality have been tossed into 
the trash can, creating room for high-headedness. A 
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sinner can now enjoy dual citizenship as a part-time 
saint. 

After asking for directions and a few dead-end 
roads, I finally was with Divas. A man with a round 
face and a round belly. Wearing some safari suit that 
had seen better days. A pillar of smoke emanating 
from a cigarette clinched tightly by his extra-flesh lips, 
somehow overshadowed his beardy face. Greyish 
beard competed for attention with the dark sheds he 
was wearing. Black sheds and black safari suit created 
an impression of a big black ball. Behind this black ball 
was an old shelf with enough books to read in a 
lifetime. Divas was in this, his favorite hideout. He 
enjoyed his fancied flamboyancy. His charcoal cooker 
somewhere behind the door had a simmering chambo 
and his relatively young wife was picking beans when I 
arrived had gone out quickly after the greetings 
perhaps to allow me time to talk to him in privacy. A 
sign of respect to her husband. 

Divas quickly welcomed me into his home. He 
became the source of hope. I had found my bloodline. 
He had found a son he could his own! Divas had had 
three wives prior to Chisomo. He had sent the first two 
after they had failed to give him sons, the third one was 
devoured by a crocodile while fetching water from the 
lake. She could not run enough due to pregnancy. Then 
he married Chisomo. Chisomo was heavy with child 
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upon my arrival. She too, produced a girl just a few 
days after. Maybe it was the joy of reunion with me or 
maybe just that he had grown past his love for a son 
that spared Chisomo’s marriage, I could not really tell. 
I also think the former was true. Chisomo thought so 
too. For that reason, I gained her love naturally. She 
too had had a sad encounter. She narrated; 

“The first time it happened, my husband had 
already gone to his night shift. The last rays of the sun 
were peeping through the horizon as dusk was 
approaching when I made my way into the yard from 
escorting him, and I noticed from a distance a figure 
sitting close to my door step. It was what appeared to 
be a little girl of about four or five years old. 

“I moved closer to satisfy my curiosity, and the little 
one noticed me, but made no movement. Tightening 
the cloth around my waist, I opened my mouth to 
speak. 

‘“Bnvanji mwananga I greeted her, but she did not 
respond. It was there that I could be able to see her 
face clearly. She wore a thick black dress that already 
looked greyish with dirt, and had long unkempt hair 
seemingly plaited into tiny locks with sand all over. Her 
fingers were sunk deep into the parched sand as she 
fixed her huge watery eyes on me, but still made no 
sound. 

“‘What is your name, and where do you live, my 
child?’ I asked, ignoring what I had perceived as her 
stubbornness, but still, she responded with cold 
silence. 
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‘“Who is your mother?’ I raised my voice, but she 
fixed her eyes on me and sunk her fingers deeper into 
the sand, close-mouthed. Something whispered to me 
that she could have been a homeless child, but I 
undoubtedly knew all children in the compound and 
her face looked nothing familiar. Her somewhat 
display of impertinent behavior was what startled me. 

‘What do you want here, mrvana ? Are you going to 
disrespect me in my own house, little one? Be polite 
enough to answer someone old enough to be your 
mother!’ I barked. 

“Silence. 

“She appeared not a single bit perturbed by my 
words. Instead, blinked her first from the moment she 
fixed her eyes on me, still buried her hands into the 
sand and made no sound. Her face looked quite pale 
and dusty, as if she’d literally been exhumed from 
underground. It was then that I ascertained that I was 
not going to entertain any rude attitude from a stranger 
in my yard - homeless child or not. 

“I stormed into the house and went for my 
husband’s old belt that had been chewed by rats on the 
edges a while back, grabbed it and went back outside 
in lightning bolt speed, murmuring curses as I moved. 
Opening the door out, I met the greatest shock of the 
day. 

“She was gone. 

“I searched the whole yard, in the outdoor pantry 
and peeped in the backyard as well, but she had 
disappeared. She looked nowhere near the sight of my 
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yard, and there was nowhere she could have paced 
away within the time I was gone. 

“Nights without Divas always felt somber and cold. 
I understood his plight by daylight, and the need for 
him to work overnight for us to survive, but by 
nightfall all my rationality sunk with the sun, and would 
almost go mad in loneliness as the silence of the house 
embraced me tightly. After all, no woman enjoys the 
absence of her husband, especially at night - where we 
are most vulnerable and comfortless. The fishery had 
promised a possible redesign of his duty shift, he had 
said, and I looked forward to spending more nights 
with him than the short-lived afternoons. 

“Our house is pretty small, but felt quite huge when 
I was alone, especially with no children... 

“Divas arrived at about half past six as he usually 
did. 

“I was wide awake, and he always hated finding me 
awake. T see dry tears on your face,’ he said, as he 
tucked into bed. I had not realized that I had cried, but 
it wasn’t the first time. 

‘It’s nothing really.’ I lied, ‘It’s just that I spoke 
harshly to a homeless kid yesterday. I shouldn’t have 
scared her away.’ 

“The stout man placed his hands around my body 
and whispered, forcing a little smile. ‘You know, it’s 
time you really stopped worrying about other people’s 
children. We went through this, dear, I don’t know why 
you keep stressing yourself.’ his hands felt cold. I tried 
to stop a tear stream from coming out, but it broke free 
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from my eyelids and ran down my cheeks slowly. My 
husband caressed my arm softly and I could feel his 
words boiling from within his chest as I lay on him. 

“‘You are my biggest treasure, sweetheart. My wife, 
nothing will ever change my love for you, not even....’ 

‘Barrenness!’ I interjected, breaking free from Inis 
arms, ‘Your own dear wife is barren Divas! Do you 
think your love for me will change that, huh?’ I 
screamed, breaking into a sorrowful wail. The poor 
man tried to calm me down but even I could not 
control myself. 

‘“I have been mocked for the past four years, being 
called all sorts of names. Divas. Fruitless, useless, 
witch, baby-eater! ...and all you tell me is nothing 
changes that? 

“For how long will I shame myself with this, shame 
your family for that matter? You think I don’t know 
that your family wants you to remarry? You think I’m 
not aware you want another wife? Go ahead! Marry 
whoever you wish, and stop comforting me with words 
out of reality. You chased others before me for not 
giving you sons, how much more meaningless I am to 
you with my desert womb?” 

“Divas could only but sigh. 

‘I’m not marrying anyone else.’ 

“I had fallen asleep on a chair in my yard one 
afternoon, enjoying the rare summer breeze, when a 
cold presence caught my attention and woke me up. I 
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opened my eyes and almost leaped off the chair in 
shock. There, in front of me, was the young girl I had 
seen days back. 

“Her face looked exactly the same, still as pale as 
ever with a layer of white dust. She still wore the same 
dress, this time with pieces of dry leaves and small 
splinters hanging from it. By the time I woke up, she 
was smiling, but when I opened my mouth to speak, 
she suddenly tied up her face to a sinister frown. 

‘“Nandi-m, who are you?’ I asked politely, but she 
gave no answer. “Answer me.” I demanded, but the 
strange child never took her apple eyes away from me. 
She slowly sat down on the dry sand, and sunk her 
fingers deep into the soil - her eyes still on me. 

“I looked at her for a while, and concluded that I 
was going to ignore her. 

“‘If you are going to sit over there and play mum, I 
will do the same.” I remarked, settling on the chair and 
going back to my slumber position as if to ignore her, 
when in actual fact, wanted to see what she was going 
to do. To my surprise, the girl took no heed of my 
statements, lifted her fingers off the sand and sunk 
them again, her huge watery eyes still fixed on mine. 

“I closed my eyes, and marveled at such a strange 
occurrence. She definitely was no normal child, I 
thought, maybe even out of this world. 

“I opened my eyes, and she was gone. 

“A cold feeling of fright went down my spine. I 
stood up and looked around, pinched myself and was 
thoroughly convinced that it was no dream. I spurted 
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incomplete words in shock, rushed inside the house 
with my hands on my cheeks. Could she be a ghost? If 
so, why did she come to me? A million questions raced 
in my head, but I wasn’t sure if I still was alive myself. 
Divas found me sleepless the following morning, after 
a long night of terror and countless nightmares. I never 
bothered to tell him about the girl. I knew what his 
reaction would have been. ‘You stress yourself too 
much dear,’ he was going to say, ‘I told you that I’m 
not going to entertain any discussions pertaining to our 
condition. Now look at you... you see hallucinations... 
it’s time you stopped worrying yourself.’ 

“He never bothered to trouble me with any 
question as well. 

“The afternoon rays bounced on my dark brown 
skin as I sat outside in deep thought. I somehow 
desired to see the young girl again. I had questions. I 
definitely knew she wasn’t going to answer, but still 
wished to see her - talk to her. The memory of her last 
appearance surely gave me goose bumps, but I 
somehow began to yearn to see her. 

“The longing grew more towards dusk when Divas 
had gone to work. I grew sick the same way a mother 
grows sick for a missing child, and before evening 
covered the earth, my tears began to flow. 

“I screamed at the top of my voice out in the dark, 
tried to call the child whose identity I never knew, 
shouting all sorts of names I could think of. The girl 
never appeared. My soft cries grew more into painful 
lamentations. I cried for the girl. I cried to God, for 
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denying me the pride of womanhood, to Divas, for his 
optimism that never seemed to work out. I cried my 
pain and frustration out, until my voice faded, my eyes 
at the point of mnning out of tears. I looked as I stood 
on the surface of my yard, across the fence, the young 
child never appeared. 

“I was making soup later on in the evening, 
humming away my loneliness to the sounds it made. I 
felt very light, as if crying had unburdened me. It was 
before long that I heard a feint voice behind my back. 

“‘Mama.’ 

I turned around slowly, and noticed a face I found 
quite familiar. The ghostly child I had happened to 
miss. 

“‘You...’ I was short of words. I made my way 
towards her, but she drifted back. 

“‘So you can talk?’ I asked, and she gave no reply. I 
took a plate and spoon, filled it with soup, and placed 
it on the floor next her. ‘Here, have this.’ I offered. She 
never moved. 

“‘Can you at least tell me your name?’ I pleaded, the 
weaker side of me entertaining a bit of fear. 

‘“I can be your mother, you know, don’t be afraid 
of me.’ The little girl never responded. 

“I turned around to switch off the stove. Who was 
this girl, I asked myself. When I turned back to her, 
there she was, sitting down cross legged, licking the 
soup off the spoon with her eyes still on me. A feeling 
of happiness crept into me when I saw her eating my 
food. Could ghosts eat? I continued firing a dozen 
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questions to myself. After a while of starring at her, she 
stopped eating and focused all her attention on me. I 
somehow began to think that my eyes annoyed her, so 
I turned back, switched on the stove and hoped she 
would continue feasting on the soup. 

“I walked slowly towards the bedroom and she 
stood up and followed me. 

‘“No, child, eat.’ I told her, but she starred at me 
and ignored the plate I was pointing to. She opened her 
mouth, and my burning curiosity rose to its peak as I 
waited for the young one’s words to come out. 

“‘Zikomd she whispered. ‘I want water.’ 

I sped into the kitchen sink like a mad kangaroo and 
filled a cup with water. When I turned to make my way 
back to her, she was right beside me. 

“Don’t leave me, mama.” She whispered. I knelt 
down to her and noticed she was smiling. I could not 
hold back my tears, and remark, “I won’t, my child.” 

“She shook her head and smiled even more 
noticeably. 

‘“You looked for me today, mama, but I was here 
with you. I’ve always been here. When you wake up I’m 
always with you. Even when you go to buy from the 
market, I go with you. I’ve always been here with you 
but you don’t see me. I’m the gift you don’t see. You 
said you want to be my mother, but you are my mother 
mama, you are the only mother I’ve ever known, but 
you don’t see me. I have been sitting on your doorstep 
for years, and you don’t see me. You don’t believe I 
exist. I exist, mama.’ She said, her voice filled with very 
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weak breath. 

“At that point my wailing got uncontrollable, she 
wiped my tears, and her face began to glow as she 
smiled. I noticed how her words reflected the painful 
truth. The tmth of how I had been blinded by 
negativity for such a long time. 

“T’m sorry, my child,’ I struggled to speak, T 
promise...I will not leave you. You are my gift. O ?npatso 
janga .’ 

“I could see from the corner of my tear filled eyes, 
the strange little girl fading slowly, up until all I could 
see was the wall behind her. 

“It was only but two months later, that I could not 
wait to tell my husband the good news. 

“T’m pregnant,’ I smiled as the words slithered out 
of my mouth, T’m with child, Divas, a girl child.’ 
Watching as an expression of triumph and confusion 
emerged on his face, I knew he was so shocked he 
could hardly celebrate. 

“‘Girl?’ He queried, ‘How do you know it’s a girl?’ 

I smiled as I gently mbbed the surface of my 
tummy, feeling a warm presence inside. 

‘“It’s Mpatso.’ I said, ‘She is coming.’” 

Mpatso became Chisomo’s baby name. ‘Mpatso’ 
means the gift and Chisomo still believes she was given 
to her by the ancestors. Maybe that’s why Divas finally 
learnt that even a girl child is still a gift. The story of 
Mpatso was reverberated by Chisomo each time a 
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momentous event happened. When the baby’s 
umbilical cord dropped, when she nearly fell from the 
bed and each time she finally recovered from a fever 
that would come now and again. 
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My new parents enrolled me for school at a 
community primary school where there were only two 
teachers who helped all classes. The tasteful Chewa 
teachers found no inclination in teaching the 
Tumbukas. They would rather stay unwaged than teach 
in Mchisi. It’s backward, they would say. It’s full of 
witches, it’s easier to die in Mchisi than it is to cut 
butter with a scorching knife, some would comment. I 
lived for ten years in Mchisi and I never died. Not even 
once. I would go to Lilongwe and stay with Yamikani 
during school breaks and return for school when 
schools open. 

Mpatso started school at the same primary school I 
went to but I was now enrolled in Tanganyika for 
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secondary school, so I would sail across Lake Malawi 
in the ‘Summerhouse,’ a boat that took learners from 
Mcliisi to Mzuzu Secondary School on the other side 
of the boarder. The only thing the government officials 
did was to negotiate with the Tanzanian authorities to 
allow us to cross and study in their country without 
need for passports. It was opportune for them since 
they did not want to build schools for us. They had 
spent much affluence building a police station and a jail 
where those sentenced to life where kept. The teachers 
on the other hand, kept their adamancy. Nothing good 
comes from Mchisi, they said. 

School had its good days and its bad days. I 
remember early love stories from our class. Exposed 
love letters. Yes, Matthews, a bully in our class had his 
exposed; 

The first thing he noticed as he entered the 
classroom was that all was not well. The tell-tale signs 
were everywhere, the air was charged with tension, a 
tension so thick it hung heavily in the air as tangible as 
a whore’s perfume. Being the type of student that he 
was, Matthews couldn’t miss this. The stolen glances 
from the classmates, the stifled giggles, and the hush 
that had suddenly descended when he had entered was 
all that he needed to know that something was up. He 
tried to figure out what exactly the problem was as he 
walked up to the desk he occupied in the furthest 
corner of the class, the number one back bencher. 
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The eyes that followed him to his place were quickly 
averted the moment he looked in their general 
direction and there was no questioning why, for he 
knew the reason well, they all feared him. Even though 
he was much into weight lifting, his peers knew that he 
was also a natural born fighter. 

Typical of him he only carried two books to school 
for all the subjects he did and everyone knew they were 
the only ones he ever had, that all his notes if he ever 
wrote anything were compressed in that book in a 
minute, almost microscopic handwriting most of 
which could actually pass for hieroglyphics. Many 
wondered how he could actually read that and to those 
who were bold enough to ask him, the answer was 
always the same, a stern glare that sent them away 
always. To everyone the boy was clearly anti-social. 

Matthews was a short, thickset boy of seventeen at 
Mzuzu High School, a reputable sportsman with a 
bulging chest that he carried around thmst out like a 
pigeon. He was not only the best at chess and football 
but also the best athlete. He was dark in complexion 
with dirty tobacco stained teeth on the verge of 
collapse and having few friends, he had apparently 
chosen a scowl as his permanent expression in life, a 
feature that added the fear of him from his peers. 

A first glance at him, the way he dressed and 
everything one could see him for the dmg pedlar that 
he was, the naughty backbencher and sometimes bully, 
only a few could actually tell that beneath the veneer of 
naughtiness, coldness and savageness lay one of the 
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most intelligent students to ever walk the roads of 
Tanzania. Whether this intelligent was born of the 
weed he smoked regularly, or natural intelligence, or 
even hard work, none could actually tell. What many 
could tell on sight was that Matthews was a reserved 
someone who had actually retreated from the outside 
social circles to a social circle of his own that existed 
only deep in his mind. He did not know it but the boy 
was trapped in his anti-social being and turned more to 
dmgs for solace. 

As he sat down on his desk, Matthews’s eyes 
swivelled around the room like a chameleon’s, to try 
and find the source of discomfort in the class but he 
could find none. The teacher wasn’t in. The weed in 
his head that he had smoked on his way calmed him 
down, there was nothing worse than death that could 
actually befall him in this class, he thought to himself, 
plus even if it were to come to him, death always comes 
as the end to everyone else. With these thoughts he sat 
himself comfortably, opened one of those books of 
his, and buried his head in it, whether he was reading 
or not, none of the students could tell. The other 
students kept stealing glances at him but he didn’t seem 
to mind any more, and if he did, then he did a good job 
in concealing it. 

The opening of the door and the burst of activity as 
a procession entered took the attention of the whole 
class. Leading the group was Mrs Tauzi, their class 
teacher, then came the headmaster, the third was a 
bulky Tanzanian man Matthews hadn’t met but it was 
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the last person to enter who made his stomach churn 
and his hair stand on end, Angela. To Matthews the air 
in the classroom became suddenly still and the room 
felt small and cramped. He began to sweat profusely 
from all pores on his body as he studied the unknown 
man suddenly dreading to accept the identity of the 
man that his mind was trying to whisper to him. 
Impulsively he loosened his necktie that he felt was 
beginning to choke him. 

Even as he studied the unknown man, he felt the 
more than forty pairs of eyes of fellow students looking 
at him. 

So these other students had known, he thought to 
himself. 

The man was bulky, the kind of bulkiness that was 
more of obesity, with folds in his neck like a huge black 
pig such that the head was reduced in size to something 
small and not in proportion with the rest of the body. 
He had eyes rimmed with red like a ferret’s and he 
walked with hands open, the way boxers and bouncers 
do. The clothes he wore were shapeless and tottered as 
he walked, a human scarecrow. 

When they came to stand in front of the class, 
Angela couldn’t look up, she kept glancing at the floor. 

‘Is Matthews in now?’ Mrs Tauzi spoke to the class 
as if she hadn’t seen the boy. It seemed she too was 
afraid of the unknown man. 

No one in the class answered, for no one wanted to 
be the Judas of the class for all were afraid of the 
moment of reckoning that might follow, when 
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Matthews will be judging the perpetrator accordingly. 

On his own accord, without waiting for the Judas 
kiss, Matthews stood up, sweat streaming out of his 
armpits despite the bold face he showed to the class. 

‘Come over here, Angela’s father wants to have a 
word with you,’ the headmaster said. 

Matthews shuffled clumsily up to the front and 
came to stand a metre or so away from the man, 
beyond reach if the man decided to swing his hand at 
Matthews. 

The man regarded Matthews with an angry face, his 
red eyes narrowing until they became two slits burning 
with a fire so fierce, Matthews shuddered. On the other 
hand, Matthews being a boy of pride held the glare, 
chest thmst out and chin up, arrogantly. The class 
became suddenly charged with excitement, even the 
headmaster felt the years dissipate one by one till his 
youthful days were upon him. Suddenly in this 
classroom two savages faced each other, each a 
paragon of its kind. For a moment the headmaster was 
tempted to let them fight but he knew the 
consequences and he moved in between them. 

The man took out a small paper and Matthews 
recognised the letter he had written to Angela the 
previous day. 

‘Stay away from my daughter,’ he was frothing at 
the mouth furiously, ‘Otherwise the consequences are 
better left unsaid.’ 

With those words he turned on his heel and left. 
The headmaster wobbled out after him like the faithful 
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shadow. Matthews looked pitifully at Angela, unsure of 
the fate that awaited her at home as they both went to 
sit down. That was when the teacher read the letter to 
the whole class: 

Dearest Angela, 

It’s been a year since we started dating and I am happy that 
we have kept it secret for so long As we approach our final exams 
I think it is time we get to spend more and more time together or 
even you coming to sleep over because each time I think of you I 
become more and more lonely. We can still spend more time 
together without letting a lot of people know that we love each 
other. Anyway good day to you and take care. 

Yours lover boy, 

Matt. 

When he finished, no one laughed as she had 
expected. It still couldn’t sink in that Angela, the 
church Usher, Angela the quiet one, the most envied 
girl could actually date Matthews, the boy who existed 
in a world twice removed from hers but who knows, 
such is life, the destiny of the world was written by 
scribes long since perished, besides who cares, love is 
blind. But still one way or the other, this was a lousy 
way to get a class love exposed. We still refer to 
gossipers as Matthews’ preachers and to all church 
hypocrites as Angela angels whenever we speak with 
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my schoolmates. So long has it been since my high 
school days yet we still have the Matthew preachers 
and the Angela angels in our society. 

Having realised that Tumbukas are equally as 
human as Chewas, a realisation that brought with it a 
revolution that the powers that be wanted to name a 
revolt. We had our own sell-outs, our hypocrites and 
our snitches but a God-given end cannot be robbed. 
We took the battle. The end of our school days became 
the beginning of our rise. The rise of the Tumbuka. 
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When I turned thirty-five I graduated with a degree 
in law at Blantyre University. The journey was not easy 
but Divas had invested his all into my education. He 
had sold three of his cows during my five years of 
study. He did not only do it for me but he always told 
me he was doing it for Hastings, his brother, my father. 
He wanted me to realize the life that Hastings had 
failed to. He wanted me to be the Tumbuka that would 
lead the emancipation of other Tumbukas. I became a 
lawyer for two years then I married. Divas died. The 
same year I received a baby boy, Hastings Divas. 

I moved to Lilongwe with my family. There, we 
reunited with Conless and Yamikani who was still in 
open defiance with the government. Gerald 
Kanthukakho was now the president. He too was 
openly anti-Tumbuka. It appeared that with the 
education of the Tumbuka people, came more 
challenges for them. The identity documents were 
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coded in such a way that it was easier to know the 
origins of the bearer and thereby even easier to know 
their tribe. Employers would employ a Chewa first if 
he was competing for the same job with a better- 
qualified Tumbuka. Conless had built a small 
supermarket in Kauma with shelves well-packaged 
with groceries. 

The Mfithis in Lilongwe had organized themselves 
into a political outfit. They voted me to be their 
secretary general. I gladly obliged. We were arrested 
several times on political counts but my experience 
with law did much good to salvage freedom. I have 
tasted freedom. I have felt freedom. I have seen 
freedom. Freedom that comes with chains binding my 
hands together and my leg to the wall, behind bars. 
Freedom that comes to the mind even when the body 
is in slavery. My recurrent detentions made me enjoy 
each oubliette visit. I made more friends from the 
inside than from the outside. I began to feel more 
incarceration and vassalage outside the prison walls. 

At first, they would arrest me for crimes they said I 
committed then they started arresting me for 
delinquencies committed by any Tumbuka. They said 
it was because of my sway. Tumbukas were irrational, 
they thought, and I was their architect. By arresting me, 
indeed, the Tumbukas became irrational; they burnt 
every Chewa bungalow in Nsiliza and Kauma. They 
told the Chewas to move to Area 12 and Area 10 where 
the elite middle class lived. If the country was in the 
hands of the Chewas, why were they still staying in the 
mud houses like the Tumbukas? They would query. 
They began to persecute their neighbors in hopes to 
stir them into equal insurgence. The revolution 
become a revolt and the result, rogue. 
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Kanthukakho, Bwanali’s second successor, would 
openly speak of his abhorrence of Tumbukas. Tribal 
jokes that used to be sidesplitting at first become 
bullets of a civil war. The Tumbukas had become 
stronger in numbers and stronger in educational 
advancement. This emancipation gave them power. 
Power to dare. Power to oppose. Power to articulate. 
Power to challenge. Power to be arrested. 

One day, on my way out of the jail on bail, I was 
quickly snatched by Yamikani. He said he had a plan 
that would change the entire narrative. I knew 
immediately it was going to be a total mischief. I had 
known him for a very long time. From a village boy in 
tatters to a lawyer in suits and everything I have been 
in between. I was somehow apprehensive about it. 
Most of our plans would be exposed to Kanthukakho 
before we even implement them. A devil had been 
planted in our midst. A demon. A Tumbuka with fear 
for emancipation and a strong love for coinage. 

I checked out of Maula prison sometime around ten 
in the morning. Riding my newly purchased Voiles 
Wagon hatchback, we went to Area 14, Yamikani’s 
home where he fed me, Conless and some other guys 
from the Mfithis. We had formed the National 
Alliance, a political front led by the Tumbukas. The 
fight against tribalism had been worse than the fight 
against racism. Race, at least, could be seen unlike tribe. 
We were too blind to see the visible yet perceiving the 
imperceptible. That’s how we were wise in our 
stupidity. Poor people. 

My engagement with National Alliance had nothing 
to do with politics of supremacy but more to do with 
reprisal and manumission. It was not about the belly 
but about peace of mind. I wanted to be a citizen of 
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my own country. Citizenship. Yes, citizenship and all 
its rights and privileges. That was my fight. Nothing 
less, nothing more. They said I was weak. They wanted 
me to hate the Chewas. I cared less about merely hating 
or hurting them. I just wanted to create a better future 
for my child and his siblings and their posterity after 
them. If Hastings died in cold blood and Divas died 
poor to make me rich, then my son whose names 
represented both of them was to be a life re-lived for 
them. The new life being better than the old. Freer. 
Happier. Independent... 

The tribal lines had been drawn by the colonizer as 
a weapon to divide and mle. The weaker, rationally, 
were made stronger by pseudo-power. The stronger and 
spirited were weakened by withdrawal of privilege. 
Thus, the Chewas were made police officers to pin 
down the Tumbukas. They were given homes with 
electricity and a tap of water in each village. They saw 
heaven descending on them. They became gods and 
goddesses. Our Tumbuka parents took long to cope 
with this modernization. They could not stop piercing 
their bodies; the only temples they knew were oracles 
from the gods not the fleshy ones that would crumble 
in death like a cookie in milk as preachers from 
C.C.A.P wanted them to believe. They could not sell 
what was sacred to them for what the new order 
wanted them to believe. They were thus called witches. 
They cared less of the rebuke as they did to their 
religion and culture which had protected them from 
gods of the waters who had been generous with fish 
and bountiful chinangwa harvests. The Chewas joined 
the colonizer in colonizing the Tumbuka. Tumbukas, 
finding themselves between a rock and a hard place, 
withdrew from social intercourse and isolated 
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themselves in the mosquito-infested valley of Mchisi. 
Anyone who would dare visit the place would easily 
catch malaria and in some instances this led to death - 
further proving a proposition that the tribe, indeed, 
was full of human eating witches. 

As if it was in direct reminisce of our origins replete 
with the cassava plant, Yamikani had instructed his 
boys to bring us chinangwa fried chips as we were 
waiting for nshima cooked of chinangwa powder. He 
told me what we were going to do was the final act in 
the play of our freedom. He kept me curious. I knew 
asking him would only give him more audacity to keep 
the suspense longer so I pretended to be content with 
his speed of narration. Of course, taking a sip here and 
there of his reddish brown tea made from dried wild 
leaves and a bite here and there of the oily chips. Each 
sip seemed to contain some sort of a story-diverting 
ingredient. Each time he emerged from behind the 
large tin cup, he seemed to have lost track of his 
narration. I was patient still. 

One by one, members of our grouping started to 
trickle in. Most of them could hardly miss Yamikani’s 
big mug and to do justice, I think almost everyone said 
something about the size of the cup. Yamikani could 
only smile. A lifetime of rebellion and defiance had 
given him enough wit to challenge any opposition to 
any of his ideologies and acts. This day he seemingly 
had had a very good day. His now beardy face lit up 
and beaming with unexplained jubilation made him 
look like an African Santa Clause. 

When about fifteen or so of our friends had 
gathered, he cleared his throat to get the attention he 
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needed. He explained his plan in simplicity of words. 
We would kidnap the president and hold him hostage! 
I thought old age had begun to take its toll him. I was 
not the only one. Everyone else had their jaws dropped 
leaving the vulnerable Tumbuka mouths slightly ajar. 
Did he really meant what he had just said? The plan 
was simpler said yet harder to implement. With the 
myriads of bodyguards and the security details around 
the president, it was uprightly difficult to device the 
plan. He, Yamikani, on the contrary, seemed resolute 
to implement his plot. Undaunted. He was so sure. He 
was so happy. Once kidnapped, the Mfithis were going 
to negotiate their deal, to have their independence. To 
have schools and hospitals in Mchisi. To have some of 
them in government positions. He had plan! A deadly 
one. 

The president had a presentation the following 
Tuesday at Crossroads Hotel. We were going to send 
our people in as hotel staff. Some already worked there 
as waiters and chefs. We would work our way in getting 
him under our custody soon after the presentation 
when he was to go into the backstage. I thought while 
it was easier to execute the plan, the consequences were 
tougher than he was insinuating. He also suggested 
only him and I should meet to discuss details at my 
place on Monday prior to the set date. The rest that 
was contributed by others was nothing but hate 
speech. 
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Came Monday, the eve of our planned day. I woke 
up to the sound of the radio playing the national 
anthem to signify the beginning of a new broadcasting 
day; 

“Mulungu dalitsani Malaivi 
Mumusunge mutendere 
Gonjetsani adani ivonse 
Njala, ntenda, nsanje 
Gugisani mitimayatu 
Kuti tisaope 

Mudalitse musogoleli nafe 
NdiMai Malaivi” 

After the national anthem, came the popular 
morning Zodiac Radio Station rooster crow followed 
by the, “Mame akukamuka .” Marne akukamuka means 
the morning dew is about to vaporize. The morning 
radio rituals made Malawi a great nation to listen to. A 
peek through the window made everything else 
sarcastic and ironical. I loved listening to the radio. It 
gave us hope. The national anthem and its unifying 
injunctions. The singers and their passion for life, for 
hope and for worship. Skeffa Chimoto’s ‘ Sitmganichosi 
was particularly playing when I decided to climb down 
my bed. I found myself humming it even a few minutes 
after it was played. The Black Missionaries were my 
delight too. I had burnt a CD of their songs from some 
boys in Kauma who survived on bootlegging songs and 
movies. Buying from them was promoting theft. Not 
buying from them was killing humanity. 

In the kitchen, an aroma of fried usipa danced its 
way to the bathroom where I was bathing my mortal 
tabernacle. My heart was pounding fast. Hard enough 
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to rip my ribcage apart. I did not know how I was to 
explain to my wife of our plan. She seemed to have 
guessed something abysmal was looming. The cooking 
of my favorite meal was somehow a trap to get me 
talking. She must have calculated the shortest way to 
my mind was through the stomach. She should have 
known her plan had one loophole, she still had a door 
that could be knocked before I could even utter a single 
sentence. Behind the door was Yamikani. The men I 
wished not to see that day. We hypocritically invited 
him in and asked him to join in the meal. He gladly 
obliged. Of many tilings he liked, eating was on top of 
the list. We were about to go out, my wife curious still 
but the haste in which Yamikani made in us leaving was 
enough to disrupt even the goodbyes. Off, we went 
and I, humbly following, was like a sheep going to 
slaughter... 
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As we were driving towards the rendezvous where 
we had conspired to meet our team and present our 
plan, we were suddenly interjected by a Toyota 
Landcruiser soon after completing a round-about in 
Area 12. A military green one. Without much ado, two 
gentlemen jumped from its trailer brandishing short 
guns. We had been snitched. I quickly calculated. 
Yamikani was not showing any sign of devastation. 
They signaled to us by hand gesture to pull off. 
Without much thinking, I found myself steering off the 
road in humble obedience. Mercilessly, they grabbed 
each of us by the lapels and dragged us into their pick¬ 
up tmck and there we went! 

In every revolution, there are squealers, sell-outs. 
We had been used to them. It was through them that 
we had frequented the police stations and jails. Africa’s 
liberation took longer to be realized because of them. 
They would rather sell their birthright for a moss of 
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portage, a six-pack of liquor or even an empty promise. 
We knew we had been betrayed by one of us. A 
Tumbuka who had no plan or hope for emancipation. 
A real witch! 

It no sooner appeared than we found ourselves 
checking in at the gate that led to the presidential 
compound. A place I had dreamt to enter in glory, now 
entering as a bewildered black sheep. What a presage! 
Normally when an individual breaks the law, they are 
taken to the police station. If the issue is too serious, 
they beat you first then take you to the police station. I 
failed to reckon how big and serious a matter to 
warrant individuals into the presidential compound! 

“Treason my friends, you are looking at treason!” 
One of our arresters cared to jeer at us. That calmed 
my appetite for an answer to my bewilderment and 
quenched my mental thirst. 

Treason? Treason! We were indeed up for 
something. I almost replied, “I am not your friend, my 
friend!” Fear however had gripped me. I knew a 
treason charge would warrant capital punishment. 
Apparently, our plan had been exposed. What was my 
wife going to think of me? What was my son going to 
remember me for? To die in the same fashion as his 
grandfather. He would have to live the life I lived. A 
pauper. A scrounger. I began to regret having ever 
been in the struggle for emancipation. Death was 
imminent. I just had to brace myself for the inevitable. 

The presidential compound was bigger than I had 
imagined. After the wall gate, there was an open prairie 
enough to accommodate three golf courses. After a 
long and meandering road travel, we came to a road 
split; one going to the compound where workers for 
the president live then another one, without potholes 
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led to a wire fence. Again gated and secured by guards. 
Inside the fence were healthy looking zebras grazing 
oblivious of my fate and of their place in Malawi. They 
were in a better place than any ordinary human outside 
the compound whose pedigrees traced back to Mchisi. 
Lucky zebras! 

The more we approached the president’s house, the 
more security personnel and the more my heart sank. 
The presidential complex began to be more vivid and 
detailed than I had seen it from Kauma like a rook on 
top of an anthill to a massive mansion; spacious 
enough to accommodate our entire compatriots. 

The beast of terror finally came to a dead halt on a 
paved shed somewhere close to what seemed to be a 
garage. By the lapels, we were again dragged inside. 
Yamikani peeped into my eyes as if it were to lend me 
his courage. He was old. He had nothing much to live 
for. I had built a future and I had everything to live for. 
Perhaps this gave us seemingly different feelings. 
Maybe he had some cards up to his chest. I 
conjectured. 

We were thrown on the floor of the garage and 
behind us, the large sliding gates tightly closed. We 
landed on our tummies. Before us, shiny shoes, a black 
suit and eventually a thin but wit-looking gentleman’s 
face talking on a walkie-talkie. The other end suggested 
that we would be taken to the seating room. I cannot 
fully recollect what transpired thereafter but I only got 
back to my senses after I was told to seat down on a 
leather couch in a big room. Very big. Enough to be 
called someone’s house. They had left the two of us 
unattended. What harm could we possible do? CCTV 
cameras were not shy to look us directly in the face. No 
escape plan would make us pass with ease the security 
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alarms, water-tight security and the fence, the distance 
that would tire even a horse from the fence to the wall 
gate and other security installations that we knew 
nothing about. 

“Do you really think we were going to kidnap the 
president?” Yamikani queried. I had no answer for 
him. “I wanted something like this happen. I knew we 
had a snitch in our midst and I knew something of this 
sort was going to happen. Now wait and let me deliver 
the Tumbukas.” 

Even though I had less belief in Yamikani, I had 
already qualified myself as a hero; willing to die for my 
cause. There is no struggle without bloodshed. No. 
None! 

In what seemed to be two eternities, we wondered 
what could have been our fate. What was going to be 
the end of our revolution story? In the midst of my 
confusion, Kanthukakho walked in exhibiting all 
easiness. He sat exactly before me. Looked at me and 
then at Yamikani and then sighed. 

“So it’s you, Ntini, the lawyer that has brought 
sleepless nights to the Chewas?” I thought that one 
needed no answer. 

“Are you not a Chewa yourself?” I probed. 

“Why are you Tumbukas not as united as you used 
to be?” He extended the contest for questions. “You 
can come, Conless.” 

Yamikani and I were surprised to see Conless 
coming from the same direction Kanthukakho had 
emerged. Was he the sellout? He was the sellout! 

Kanthukakho explained how he had sent his men in 
Kauma to identify the closest ally to Yamikani. They 
found Conless and promised him a plea bargain upon 
the final abduction of the key Tumbukas especially 
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Yamikani. He had been careful in making sure he 
would achieve this goal. He had betrayed every plan, 
informed Kanthukakho of every development but the 
issue of kidnapping was too serious for him to ignore. 
Hence the abduction. 

“Well, I have a piece of mind for yourself and I 
hope this will change the entire narrative,” Yamikani 
exploded. 

“Never mind explaining. That’s why I brought you 
here.” Kanthukakho replied. 

He picked the phone from the table and dialed. 
“You can come and meet him.” He told the other end. 
In a jiffy, a woman I had known the bigger part of my 
childhood life entered. My mother! 

Kanthukakho removed his wig and fake moustache 
revealing Hastings Ntini underneath the guise. He then 
narrated his story. After faking a car accident, he 
skipped the border into Southern Rhodesia. He 
worked in a pharmaceutical shop until he devised his 
way back. Hastings came back and stayed with Divas 
in Mchisi for some time and arranged for his wife to 
also fake a death in Machingo so that they could join 
each other. Kizito from Machingo was used to arrange 
the fake death. The rest was history, a family reunited. 

The list of Tumbukas who had faked identities was 
bigger than any encyclopedia. Most of them were 
actually people of fame. Only if they would have come 
out open... 

The biggest weakness my people still have is that 
they want to live on borrowed life denying their tme 
self in order to fit in. This is, I believe, a plight of the 
human race. 
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